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but he expresses himself more definitely on the subject of teleology in the organism in general, and in indicating the large amount of static (mechanical) teleology which is actually to be found in the construction of the organised being, e.g. of the eye. This necessarily constitutes the main point in his critique of Darwinism, since it is just the purposive-ness in a complex organic formation which makes the theory of chance appear so absurd. The question of Vitalism could here afford to step into the background.
Wigand succeeded as little as the other traditional Vitalists whom we have mentioned in exerting any influence upon the thought of his time. Perhaps the attitude which they adopted was too tentative ; perhaps the ground was all too unprepared in the seventies ; perhaps their time was not ripe.
This last supposition is rendered more probable when we consider the attention aroused about the year 1890 by views in reality far less clearly defined with regard to Vitalism than any of those previously mentioned. I refer to the writings of G. v. Bunge. Indeed, even the obscure utterances of Bindfleisch, buttressed as they were by the theological point of view and undeserving of a closer examination here, succeeded in attracting the attention of the public. Times evidently had changed.
In his essay " Mechanism and Vitalism/' x which
of a new property of matter would only be necessary when it had been logically proved that in the nature of the phenomena conceptual elements were involved which were not in the properties hitherto attributed to matter and which cannot be deduced from it."
1 The first section in his Handbook.